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The  lack  of  understanding  of  and  preparation  for  Domestic 
Disaster  Response  Operations  (DDRO)  will  result  in  less  than  effective 
ministry  in  future  operations.  No  longer  can  Major  Command,  Continental 
U.S.  Army,  and  Joint  Task  Force  Chaplains  afford  to  rely  on  the 
initiative,  competence  and  good  fortune  of  a  reactive  approach  to  DDRO. 
Chaplains  must  be  informed  and  proactive  to  provide  quality  ministry. 
In  order  for  chaplain  planners  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  reduce  the 
friction  likely  to  be  encountered  in  planning,  preparing  and  executing 
chaplain  support  in  DDRO,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  politico- 
military  roles  and  responsibilities  for  key  players  both  civilian  and 
military  is  essential.   The  first  section  of  this  paper  will  address 
these  elements  of  DDROs.   The  second  section  of  this  paper  will  provide 
a  case  study  of  lessons  learned  and  their  implications  for  effective 
chaplain  support  in  future  operations.   Key  lessons  learned  for  the 
chaplain  planner  on  the  MACOM,  CONUSA  and  JTF  staff.   The  conclusions 
and  recommendations  are  solely  based  on  the  after  action  reports  and 
interviews  conducted  with  chaplains  involved  in  DDROs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Historical  Background.   In  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  federal 
government  provided  no  assistance  for  victims  of  disaster.   Nor  did  many  local 
agencies  or  voluntary  groups  exist  to  provide  aid.   When  self  help  failed 
most  victims  found  themselves  destitute.   In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  the  War  Department  took  the  first  steps 
to  organize  disaster  relief  because  of  "the  overruling  demands  of  humanity. 
One  of  the  earliest  instruments  for  disaster  relief  was  the  Army. 

After  World  War  I,  disputes  arose  between  the  Army  and  the  Red  Cross 
over  the  authority  in  relief  operations  and  between  the  Army  and  Congress  over 
the  funding  of  relief  activities.3   Combined  with  the  economic  effects  of  the 
great  depression  the  Army  role  in  disaster  relief  again  declined. 

From  World  War  II  to  the  present,  civilian  bureaucracies  evolved  to 
direct  disaster  response  operations.   Once  the  only  agency  to  which  the 
government  could  turn,  the  Military  was  now  one  of  many  which  civilian  relief 
officials  could  request  for  assistance.   In  spite  of  a  highly  developed 
disaster  response  infrastructure,  major  catastrophes  still  exhaust  civilian 
agencies  and  the  Military  is  once  again  the  only  organization  capable  of 
rendering  large  scale  assistance. 

Contemporary  Background.   Recent  Domestic  Disaster  Relief  Operations 
(DDRO)  conducted  in  the  last  five  years  have  demonstrated  that  the  United 
States  Army  can  execute  DDROs  with  a  high  degree  of  success.   In  FY  1990  the 
National  Guard  responded  to  292  state  emergencies,  77  of  which  were  natural 
disasters. ^   These  included  floods,  forest  fires,  blizzard  assistance  and 
search-and-rescue  missions.   During  two  devastating  weeks  in  August  and 


September  1992,  three  hurricanes  struck  8,000  miles  apart,  in  Florida,  the 
U.S.  island  territory  of  Guam  and  the  Hawaiian  island  of  Kauai.   Andrew,  the 
Florida  hurricane  in  particular,  challenged  almost  20,000  federal  and  state 
troops  in  what  many  public  officials  in  Florida  called  "the  biggest  natural 
disaster  in  U.S.  history."5 

For  the  chaplain,  this  type  of  operation  is  a  unique  experience  that 
most  are  unprepared  and  untrained  to  execute.   Much  of  the  credit  for 
successful  ministry  in  DDROs  belongs  to  the  initiative,  competence,  and  good 
fortune  of  the  chaplains  thrown  into  this  unique  situation.   The  breakdowns  or 
weaknesses  in  DDRO  have  occurred  behind  the  scenes  among  those  responsible  for 
planning  and  preparing  for  DDROs,  and  less  often  with  the  chaplains  at 
disaster  location.   The  most  common  deficiencies  are  revealed  in  the  types  of 
questions  asked  whenever  more  than  one  person,  agency,  or  department  are 
required  to  work  together  on  any  project:   Why  were  our  procedures  and 
techniques  inappropriate,  or  unrealistic?  What  could  we  have  done  to  improve 
the  planning  and  execution? 

The  significance  of  these  issues  and  their  reference  in  the  Joint 
Universal  Lessons  Learned  System  confirm  that  there  is  an  unclear 
understanding  of  the  roles,  responsibilities,  and  coordination  required  to 
successfully  plan  and  execute  chaplain  ministry  in  DDROs. 

These  questions  and  must  be  answered  and  the  lessons  learned  must  be 
incorporated  into  the  planning  process  for  future  operations.   The  likelihood 
of  future  DDROs  is  emphasized  by  the  increasing  number,  magnitude,  and  variety 
of  domestic  disasters.   When  a  disaster  arises  that  results  in  a  DDRO,  every 
participant  from  every  agency  must  not  only  know  what  his  responsibilities 
are,  but  he  must  know  those  of  the  representatives  from  agencies  with  which  he 


must  interact  and  coordinate.   More  importantly,  these  responsibilities  must 
have  been  exercised  prior  to  any  hint  of  a  crisis. 

Problem:   The  lack  of  understanding  of  and  preparation  for  DDRO  in  the 
past  by  chaplain  planners  will  result  in  less  than  effective  ministry  in 
future  operations.   No  longer  can  MACOM/CONUSA/JTF  chaplains  afford  to  rely  on 
the  initiative,  competence  and  good  fortune  of  a  reactive  approach  to  DDRO. 
Chaplains  must  be  informed  and  proactive  to  provide  quality  ministry. 

Purpose:    In  order  for  chaplain  planners  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  and 
reduce  the  friction  likely  to  be  encountered  in  planning,  preparing  and 
executing  chaplain  support  in  DDRO,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  politico- 
military  roles  and  responsibilities  for  key  players  both  civilian  and  military 
is  essential.   The  first  section  of  this  paper  will  address  these  elements  of 
DDROs.   The  second  section  of  this  paper  will  provide  a  case  study  of  lessons 
learned  and  their  implications  for  effective  chaplain  support  in  future 
operations. 

Scope:   The  scope  of  this  paper  is  limited  to  key  civilian  and  military 
agencies/commands  in  the  first  section  of  the  paper.   The  second  section  will 
place  special  emphases  on  key  lessons  learned  for  the  chaplain  planner  on  the 
MACOM,  Joint  Command  or  CONUSA  staff.   Individual  chaplain  tasks  at  the  unit 
level  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.   The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
are  solely  based  on  the  after  action  reports  and  interviews  conducted  with 
chaplains  involved  in  DDROs. 


SECTION  I 

UNDERSTANDING  DOMESTIC  DISASTER  RESPONSE 

For  the  chaplain  planner  to  understand  disaster  response  it  is  vital  to 
distinguish  the  "forest  from  the  trees."   Therefore,  we  begin  our  discussion 
with  a  basic  definition  of  disasters,  and  a  general  conception  of  operational 
types  and  phases  of  response. 

The  Nature  and  Operational  Types  of  Disasters. 

Disasters  by  nature  are  sudden,  unpredictable  and  have  the  potential  to 
produce  mass  casualties.   They  can  range  from  localized  to  catastrophic.   A 
catastrophic  disaster  is  an  event  that  generates  such  severe  and  widespread 
damages  that  there  is  a  "reguirement  for  resources  from  outside  the  affected 
area  to  provide  the  necessary  response".6  A  disaster  may  be  natural  or  man 
made  and  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  military  operations.   Disasters  may 
include  or  be  a  combination  of  the  following:  "hurricane,  tornado,  storm, 
flood,  high  water,  wind-driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami,  earthguake, 
volcanic  eruption,  landslide,  mudslide,  snowstorm,"7  and  can  include  man  made 
epidemics,  famines,  chemical/radiological  and  oil  spills. 

Operationally,  there  are  two  types  of  disasters:  declared  and 
undeclared.   Declared  disasters  are  Presidentially  declared.   In  a  declared 
disaster  the  President  may  direct  one  or  more  Federal  agency  to  utilize  its 
authorities  and  resources  in  support  of  State  and  local  assistance  efforts. 

Undeclared  or  non-declared  disasters  are  disaster  situations  that, 
because  of  their  magnitude,  "reguire  immediate  assistance  of  the  military  to 
save  lives,  prevent  human  suffering  or  mitigate  great  property  damage."8 


In  this  case  active  duty  local  commanders  are  authorized  to  take  immediate 
relief  action  prior  to  Presidential  declaration.   However,  the  capability  to 
meet  any  emergency  must  begin  at  the  local  level. 

Phases  of  Disaster  Response  Operations 

Response  to  a  domestic  disaster  normally  follows  a  three  phase 
operation.9  All  phases  require  close  and  continuous  coordination  between 
state/local  officials,  Federal  Agencies,  and  Department  of  Defense  supporting 

assets. 

Phase  I  is  the  Disaster  Assessment  Phase.   During  this  phase,  local  and 
state  agencies  request  assistance  from  federal  agencies  through  a 
Presidentially  appointed  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency (FEMA)  Federal 
Coordinating  Officer  (FCO) .   As  stated  above,  local  commanders  are  authorized 
to  provide  immediate  lifesaving  support  during  this  phase.   However  damage 
information,  assessment  and  support  requirements  are  the  focus  of  this  phase. 

Phase  II  is  the  Disaster  Response  Phase.   During  this  phase,  partial  or 
full  activation  of  selected  agencies  providing  Emergency  Support  Functions 
(ESFs)  is  accomplished  to  provide  assistance.   These  agencies  respond  to  state 
and  local  counterparts.   The  FCO  continues  to  be  responsible  for  all  federal 
support.   Depending  on  the  level  of  support  required  the  FCO  may  coordinate 
all  support.   DOD  assistance  is  coordinated  through  a  Defense  Coordinating 
Officer.   During  this  phase  a  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  may  be  deployed  to  assist 
ECFs. 

Phase  III  is  the  Disaster  Recovery  Phase.   This  phase  is  the  period  of 
transition  to  local  government  and  relief  agencies.   Federal  ECFs  may  reduce 
or  conclude  operations  if  no  longer  needed.   JTF  forces  redeploy  to  home 
station. 


Chapter  1 
Politico-Civilian  Authority  And  Agencies 

Local  and  State  Responsibilities  and  Capabilities 

The  first  lines  of  defense  in  responding  and  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  a  disaster  are  individuals,  volunteer  organizations,  local  governments  and 
the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.   At  the  local  level,  most  mayors 
and  county  executives  have  some  type  of  disaster  response  assets.   Examples  of 
these  primary  capabilities  may  include  public  or  volunteer  fire  and  rescue 
units,  police,  public  health  hospitals,  public  works,  social  services  and 
transportation. 1°   Mobilization  of  local  resources  can  be  adequate  in  some 
emergency  situations.   However,  in  most  cases  the  situation  escalates  beyond 
the  local  level  and  the  state  must  provide  assistance. 

Individual  states  posses  significant  capabilities  to  respond  to  and 
provide  for  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  its  members.   The  governor  is 
ultimately  responsible  and  may  be  called  upon  to  assist  local  communities  and 
is  in  times  of  crisis. 

In  most  of  the  fifty  states  and  U.S.  territories,  agencies  in  the  state 
government  assist  the  governor  in  providing  disaster  response.   Though  the 
titles  of  these  offices  or  agencies  vary  from  state  to  state  their  functions 
are  virtually  the  same:  to  plan  for  and  coordinate  the  execution  of  disaster 
response  operations.11 


The  "Office  of  Emergency  Services"  (OES)  is  the  most  common  title  for 
the  state  agency  responsible  for  disaster  response.   Figure  1  delineates  a 
typical  OES  structure. 
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FIGURE  1.  Typical  OES  Structure 
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The  OES  coordinates  both  internally  (in  state)  and  externally  (with 
Federal  agencies) .   Internally  it  coordinates  for  operational  support  with 
state  public  affairs,  human  resources,  transportation,  commerce  and  resources, 
and  for  military  assistance  through  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  National 
Guard.   OES  receives  a  great  deal  of  planning  assistance  from  Federal 
agencies.   This  external  coordination  facilitates  lines  of  communication  for 
standardized  operational  procedures  in  emergency  situations.13    Effective 
planning  and  preparation  for  disaster  response  requires  the  full  cooperation 
of  all  emergency  agencies  from  local  to  national  levels. 


Statutory  Authority  For  Disaster  Response 

The  relationships  and  cooperation  between  local,  state  and  federal 
agencies  were  not  always  harmonious  and  synchronized.   Even  today  procedures 
are  not  as  efficient  as  they  could  be.   However,  current  procedures  have 
evolved  a  great  deal  since  World  War  II.   Since  1950  a  series  of  three 
legislative  acts  have  systematically  clarified  the  procedures  for  effective 
federal  response  to  natural  disasters. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1950,  Public  Law  875,  authorized  the 
president  to  declare  an  area  a  disaster  area  and  in  so  doing  to  authorize 
federal  assistance  to  states  and  local  governments. 

Public  Law  875  remained  unchanged  until  the  combination  of  the  Alaskan 
earthquake  and  extensive  midwestern  flooding  in  1964.   The  Alaskan  earthquake, 
the  strongest  quake  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  caused  extensive  damage  from 
Alaska  to  California.   It  strained  the  disaster  response  capabilities  of  the 
system  to  the  breaking  point.   The  events  of  1964  pointed  to  the  need  for 
clarification  of  federal  agency  relationships  and  the  federal  assistance 
organizational  structure.   Legislation  passed  in  1966  attempted  to  address 
these  deficiencies.  ' 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  was  enacted  as  Public  Law  93-288,  and 
with  later  amendments  is  the  basis  for  current  federal  assistance  during 
disaster  and  national  emergency.   Unique  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  is  the 
directed  emphasis  on  planning  for  disaster  mitigation  and  coordination  through 
the  appointment  of  Federal  and  a  State  Coordinating  Officer  with  specified 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  synchronize  state  efforts  with  those  of  the 
Federal  Government.1-1 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  was  amended  in  November  1988  by  PL  100- 
707,  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act. 


This  capstone  document  directed  the  implementation  of  even  more  detailed 
programs  dealing  with  disaster  preparedness,  major  disaster  assistance  and 
emergency  assistance  programs.   These  programs  were  now  to  be  evaluated  by 
comprehensive  standards  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  "   Administration  of 
all  planning  and  preparedness  programs  was  supervised  by  a  structure  that 
would  eventually  evolve  into  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) . 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

Just  as  the  statutory  authority  for  disaster  response  evolved,  so  did 
the  agency  created  to  administer,  plan  and  manage  emergency  activities.   Prior 
to  1978,  when  executing  emergency  response  operations  each  Federal  agency 
operated  independently  with  autonomous  control  of  their  functions.   Federal 
and  State  offices  coordinated  planning,  but  when  the  execution  process  began 
there  was  little  interagency  and  intergovernmental  coordination.   This 
resulted  in  confusion  and  duplication  of  effort  among  Federal  Agencies.   In 
June  1978  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  was  established  to 
provide  a  single  point  of  contact  for  coordinating  overall  Federal  assistance. 

With  the  establishment  of  FEMA  the  existing  multiple  emergency 
management  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency),  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (Federal  Disaster 

Assistance  Administration)  ,  and  General  Services  Administration  (Federal 

1  "7 
Preparedness  Agency)  were  consolidated.-1 

FEMA  went  through  a  ten  year  growth  process  of  consolidating  operational 

control  of  resistant  agencies,  defining  and  re-defining  its  mission  statement, 

and  survived  its  own  "revolving  door"  political  leadership  crisis.18   Finally 

in  1988  FEMA  came  of  age  when  President  Reagan  issued  an  executive  order  which 


solidified  FEMA' 3  role  as  the  federal  executor  of  emergency  planning  and 
management  activities. 

The  FEMA  organizational  structure  is  headed  by  the  director  who  reports 
directly  to  the  President.   Emergency  management  operations  are  coordinated 
with  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Cabinet  and  the  White  House  Staff. 
FEMA  consists  of  four  directorates,  each  with  tasks  relating  to  specific 
programs.   Figure  2  illustrates  the  FEMA  organization  and  four  program 
directorates.   A  fifth  directorate  is  the  External  Affairs  directorate,  not  a 
program  directorate,  but  works  with  Congress,  media,  public  interest  groups, 
organizations  and  the  public.  Each  of  the  program  directorates  deal  with  four 
functional  areas:  threat  evaluation;  planning,  training,  response  and 
recovery;  incentive/analysis;  and  continuity  of  government  services.19   The 
entire  FEMA  organization  is  approximately  2,700  persons.   Each  of  the  ten 
regional  offices  is  headed  by  a  director  who  is  responsible  for  all  FEMA 
programs  in  the  respective  region. 
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FIGURE  2.    FEMA  Organization 
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In  April  1992  FEMA  operational  response  was  enhanced  with  the  publishing 
of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  (FRP) .   The  FRP  is  key  to  how  FEMA  executes 
support  to  state  and  local  agencies.   Like  most  military  plans  it  establishes 
planning  assumptions,  concept  of  operations,  organizational  structures  and 
specific  assignments  of  responsibility  to  the  departments  providing 
assistance.   This  plan  is  signed  by  the  twenty  seven  department  and  agency 
directors  who  agree  to  the  policies  and  agree  to  carry  out  their  assigned 
functions. 

The  plan  uses  a  functional  approach  to  group  the  types  of  federal 
assistance  which  a  State  is  most  likely  to  need  under  twelve  Emergency  Support 
Functions  (ECF's).   Figure  3  illustrates  the  ESF  assignment  matrix. 
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Each  ECF  is  headed  by  a  primary  agency,  which  is  designated  on  the  basis 
of  their  having  the  most  authorities,  resources,  capabilities,  or  expertise 
relative  to  that  function.   Support  agencies  are  designated  to  assist  a 
primary  agency  with  available  resources,  capabilities  or  expertise  under  the 
coordination  of  the  primary  agency.   It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  ESF  #9  Urban  Search 
and  Rescue.   DODs  importance  is  demonstrated  by  it's  support  agency  role  in 
all  other  ESFs. 

The  organization  formed  to  coordinate  the  execution  of  FEMA  operations 
is  the  Emergency  Response  Team  (ERT).21   Headed  by  the  Federal  Coordinating 
Officer,  the  ERT  is  structured  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disaster  or 
emergency  and  the  needs  of  the  state.   The  ERT  operates  out  of  the  Disaster 
Field  Office  and  is  an  interagency  group  that  functions  much  like  a  military 
headquarters  to  coordinate,  support  and  disseminate  information  on  operations. 
The  key  elements  of  the  organization  are  those  depicted  in  Figure  4 . 
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FIGURE   4.    Emergency  Response  Team 
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There  are  two  key  officers  in  disaster  response  execution.   The  Federal 
Coordinating  Officer  (FCO)  and  the  Defense  Coordinating  Officer  (DCO) . 

The  FCO  is  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  President  by  the  Director,  FEMA. 
The  FCO:  coordinates  all  response  and  recovery  activities;  works  with  the 
State  Control  Officer  (SCO)  to  determine  state  support  requirements;  tasks 
BSFs  to  execute  missions  and  coordinates  response  issues  with  the  Catastrophic 
Disaster  Response  group  at  the  National  level. 

The  Defense  Coordinating  Officer  (DCO)  is  the  primary  link  between  the 
supporting  CINC  and  the  FCO.   The  DCO  and  his  staff  make  up  the  Defense 
Coordinating  Element,  and  are  the  point  of  contact  for  DOD  support  to  other 
ESFs.   Appointed  by  the  supporting  CINC,  the  DCO  serves  as  the  commander's 
representative  at  the  scene.   Based  on  the  severity  of  the  disaster,  the  CINC 
may  appoint  the  DCO  to  exercise  operational  control  of  all  federal  military 
units.   In  larger  disasters  the  CINC  may  appoint  another,  more  senior  officer 
to  serve  as  the  JTF  commander. 

Other  Independent  Disaster  Response  Agencies 

There  are  three  additional  primary  agencies  that  DOD  may  provide  support 
to  without  FEMA  involvement.   Relationships  between  DOD  and  these  agencies  are 
described  in  various  Memorandums  of  Understanding.   Requests  by  these  agencies 
for  DOD  support  may  come  through  HQDA  channels  or  through  area  or  regional 
channels  to  the  Continental  U.S.  Army  (CONUSA)  commanders. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  (ARNC)  may  request  Army  assistance  when 
local  resources  are  inadequate.   The  local  ARNC  chapter  may  send  requests  for 
immediate  help  to  local  military  installations.   In  accordance  with  Army 
Regulation  500-60  an  installation  commanders  are  authorized  to  respond 
immediately . ^2 
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The  Boise  Interagency  Fire  Center  (BSIFC)  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  can  also  directly  request  DOD  assistance  at  the  local 
installation  level  and  the  CONUSA  levels  for  the  suppression  of  wildfires,  and 
for  hazardous  materials  incidents.   In  these  occasions,  requests  must  indicate 
that  all  available  civilian  resources  have  been  committed  and  that  requested 
support  is  not  in  competition  with  the  private  sector.23  Naturally 
notification  to  HQDA  will  be  made  by  CONUSA,  MACOM  or  installation  when  DOD 
assets  are  requested.   Operational  monitoring  and  status  reporting  will  be 
given  to  HQDA  via  DOMS  when  these  local  /  regional  requests  are  made. 
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Chapter  2 


Department  Of  Defense  Authority  and  Structures 
For  Disaster  Response  Operations 


Department  of  Defense  Directive 

Dod  Directive  3025.1,  "Use  of  Military  Resources  During  Peacetime  Civil 
Emergencies  with  the  United  States,  It's  Territories  and  Possessions"  was 
reissued  in  January  1993  as  "Military  Support  to  Civil  Authorities  (MSCA) . 
This  new  directive  consolidates  numerous  directives  into  a  comprehensive 
directive  that  clarifies  DOD  policy,  delegates  authority,  establishes 
priorities  of  response  and  delineates  responsibilities.   Like  the  Federal 
Response  Plan  it  provides  focus  on  the  assignment  and  allocation  of  resources 
and  procedures  for  planning  and  coordinated  response. 

Several  important  policies  are  reemphasized  in  the  MSCA  directive  that 
are  important  for  planners  to  remember: 

The  use  of  military  resources,  in  civil  emergency  relief  operations  will 
be  limited  to  those  which  are  not  immediately  reguired  for  execution  of  the 
primary  military  mission  and  will  not  degrade  the  defense  posture.   Therefore, 
all  support  will  end  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  military  can  resume  its 
primary  military  mission. 

Forces  to  support  local  authorities  in  establishing  or  maintaining  law 
and  order  will  be  provided  only  at  the  direction  of  Headquarters  Department  of 
the  Army.   This  authority  is  reserved  to  prevent  the  military  from  executing 
civil  law  in  violation  of  section  1385  of  Title  18  "The  Posse  Comitatius  Act." 
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For  command  and  control  procedures,  military  forces  will  remain  under 
federal  military  control  at  all  times.   Commanders  will  be  responsible  only  to 
their  superiors  in  the  military  chain  of  command. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  DOD  support  provided  for  domestic 
disaster  relief  operations  is  provided  on  a  reimbursable  basis.   Additionally, 
no  DOD  components  will  stock  material,  supplies  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
providing  MSCA  in  civil  emergencies. 

Department  of  Defense  Chain  of  Command  and  Responsibilities 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  delegated  Executive  Agent  authority  for 
providing  DOD  support  to  domestic  disaster  relief  operations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.   As  the  DOD  Executive  Agent,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  exercises 
operational  control  over  all  DOD  service  components  and  agencies.   Figure  5 
illustrates  the  Executive  Chain  of  Command. 
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FIGURE  5.  Executive  Chain  of  Command24 
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The  Director  of  Military  Support  (DOMS)  provides  support  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Array  as  his  Action  Agent.    The  DOMS  is  a  Major  General  who 
is  also  the  Director  of  Operations,  Readiness  and  Mobilization  in  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  (ODCSOPS).2^1   Figure  6  illustrates 
the  central  position  of  DOMS  and  the  operational  flow  in  the  execution 
process. 
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FIGURE  6.  DOD  Operational  Flow  Chart26 
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The  DOMS  staff  has  representation  from  a  variety  of  DOD  organizations: 
joint  staff,  representing  all  services/  National  Guard  and  Reserve; 
Secretariat-level  representation  and  legislative  liaison.   The  DOMS  and  his 
staff  plan,  coordinate  and  manage  assigned  missions  under  the  direct  oversight 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  purpose  of  DOMS  is  to  give  civilian  oversight  of  disaster  response 
operations  and  provide  a  military  link  between  the  on  site  military  commander 
and  non-military  agencies.   In  essence  he  takes  the  military  commander  off  the 
"hot  spot"  when  working  with  non-military  agencies.   The  DOMS  has  established 
procedures  for  a  close  working  relationship  with  FEMA.   The  DOMS  staff 
routinely  coordinates  with  FEMA  and  participates  in  FEMA  directed  training 
exercises.   During  a  disaster  or  emergency  the  DOMS  tasks  an  appropriate 
Commander  in  Chief  (CINC) ,  based  upon  the  geographic  area  of  occurrence  to 
provide  DOD  support.   The  CINC  then  becomes  the  DOD  Operating  Agent  for 
disaster  response.^ 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  Forces  Command  (CINCFOR)  is  a  supporting  or  is 
the  supported  CINC  within  the  Continental  United  States  (CONUS)  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.   The  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  Command  (CINCLANT)  has 
planning  and  execution  responsibility  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Command  (CINCPAC)  has  planning  and  execution 
responsibility  for  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  U.S.  Pacific  Territories. 

CINCFOR  as  the  supported  CINC  becomes  an  Executive  Agent  for  conducting 
emergency  operation  is  CONUS.   In  this  role  as  CONUS  executive  agent,  CINCFOR 
develops,  coordinates,  publishes  and  distributes  twelve  plans  that  provide  the 
support  of  the  entire  establishment  to  civil  authorities  or  federal  agencies 
in  peacetime  emergency  operations.   This  set  of  plans  is  a  part  of  the 
Domestic  Emergency  Planning  System  (DEPS).^8 
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As  the  supported  CINC,  CINCFOR  tasks  DOD  components  for  disaster 
relief.  The  supported  CINC  may  decide  that  the  magnitude  of  a  disaster 
requires  a  joint  response  through  a  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF) . 

The  definition  of  a  JTF  is   "an  ad  hoc  organization  established  to 
execute  a  specific  mission  limited  in  scope  and  duration.""  During  relief 
operations  for  hurricanes  Hugo,  Andrew  and  Inike  JTFs  were  constructed  to 
provide  DOD  military  support.   These  JTFs  were  tailored  to  provide  the 
specific  types  of  support  needed  for  each  situation.   The  JTF  demonstrates  the 
strength  of  the  DOD  support.   Military  forces  have  the  necessary  structure, 
functional  skills,  equipment,  and  mobility  to  provide  highly  effective 
assistance  as  a  part  of  a  JTF. 

Normally  it  is  the  CONUSA  that  is  tasked  to  execute  CINCFOR  disaster 
plans.   Consequently  the  CONUSA  commanders  are  responsible  for  detailed 
planning  and  training  to  execute  plans  at  the  regional  level.   Since  the  The 
CONUSA  commander  is  responsible  for  actual  execution  through  the  DCO  he 
appoints  and  trains  a  DCO  to  be  the  single  point  of  contact  for  DOD  assistance 
in  each  state. 

Summary  of  Major  DOD  Responsibilities 

The  major  responsibilities  for  DOD  assistance  are  summarized  below: 

DOMS        -Act  for  the  DOD  Executive  Agent. 
-Develop  policy. 

-Monitor  employment  of  DOD  resources. 
-Establish  and  maintain  liaison  with  FEMA. 

CINCFOR     -Delegated  authority  of  DOD  Executive  Agent  to 
coordinate  and  direct  employment  of  all  DOD 
components  in  CONUS. 

-Report  to  DOMS. 

-Establish  and  maintain  liaison  with  FEMA. 

-Establish  procedures  for  ESF  #9. 
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CONUSA      -Plan  and  conduct  disaster  relief  operations. 
-Appoint  a  DCO  as  directed  by  CINCFOR 
-Coordinate  requests  for  military  assistance. 
-Coordinate  and  direct  DOD  resources  in  the 
disaster  area. 
-Provide  Defense  Coordinating  Element  to  DCO. 

SERVICES/CINCS/MACOMS 

-Support  CINCFOR  as  directed  by  DOMS. 
-Take  action  in  local  imminent  serious 

situation. 
-Provide  resources  for  disaster  relief  on 

request. 

U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

-Establish  and  maintain  disaster  relief  liaison 
with  DCO. 
-Coordinate  all  military  engineering  and 

construction  tasks  through  District  Engineering. 
-Establish  policy  and  procedures  for  ESF  #3. 
-Execute  statutory  responsibilities  for 

emergency  response  and  recovery.30 


This  section  has  provided  a  brief  overview  of  civilian  and  military 
organizations  and  key  players  involved  in  DDROs.   These  organizations  and 
individuals  have  detailed  operational  procedures  that  are  beyond  the  purpose 
of  this  section. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  specialized  element  in  DDRO, 
religious  support  operations.   These  religious  support  operations  have  much  to 
teach  the  chaplain  planner.   As  a  result  of  these  operations  the  participants 
have  a  wealth  of  experience  to  share  with  Unit  Ministry  Teams  involved  in 
future  DDRO. 
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SECTION  II 


A  CASE  STUDY  OF  CHAPLAIN  DISASTER  RESPONSE 
OPERATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  analyze  chaplain  disaster  response 
operations.   This  analysis  is  limited  to  one  operation  -  Joint  Task  Force 
(JTF)  Andrew  -  August  1992,  to  October  1992.   The  limited  scope  of  the 
analysis  is  due  to  two  factors.   The  first  was  the  lack  of  After  Action 
Reports  (AARs)  at  the  MACOM,  Joint  Command  or  CONUSA  level.   Helpful  AARs  from 
recent  DDROs  such  as  JTF  Hugo  could  not  be  located.   The  AAR  results  from 
hurricane  Iniki  were  not  available.   Though  limited,  an  analysis  of  JTF  Andrew 
chaplain  operations  provides  ample  lessons  learned  issues  for  consideration  by 
the  chaplain  planner.   All  information  for  these  two  chapters,  unless 
otherwise  noted,  comes  from  two  AARs.  x 

To  conduct  the  analysis  chapter  three  will  briefly  review  the  operation. 
The  chapter  four  will  elaborate  on  some  of  the  key  lessons  learned.   The  final 
chapter  will  summarize  implications  for  Unit  Ministry  Team  (UMT)  ministry  in 
future  operations. 

Background  Joint  Task  Force  Andrew 

Joint  Task  Force  Andrew  was  formed  on  28  August  1992  with  a 
comprehensive  mission  to  provide  humanitarian  support.   This  support  was 
accomplished  through  the  establishment  of  field  feeding  sites, 
storage/distribution  warehousing,  cargo  transfer  operations,  local  line  haul 
transportation  operations,  and  other  logistical  support  to  the  local 
population  in  Florida  near  Miami.   Commander,  Second  U.S.  Army,  had  OPCON  of 
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all  DOD  forces  supporting  hurricane  relief  operations  and  on  29  August  1992 
became  Commander,  Joint  Task  Force  Andrew. 


Chapter  3 
Joint  Task  Force  Andrew  Chaplain  Operations 

Chaplain  (COL)  Gerald  Mangham,  the  Second  Army  Staff  Chaplain,  deployed 
and  became  the  JTF  Andrew  Staff  Chaplain  on  31  August  1992.   His  mission  was 
to  provide  and  coordinate  religious  support  for  all  joint  services  personnel 
deployed  to  Operation  JTF  Andrew.   To  accomplish  this  mission  the  JTF  Chaplain 
coordinated  all  military  religious  support  activities,  provided  technical 
Chaplain  supervision  and  served  as  the  point  of  contact  for  local,  state,  and 
national  civilian  religious  organizations. 

The  JTF  Chaplain  staff,  initially  consisted  of  one  chaplain,  the  JTF 
Chaplain  himself  (COL) .   For  the  first  several  days  he  coordinated  with  the 
ARFOR,  AFFOR  and  NAVFOR  chaplains  and  conducted  all  initial  liaison  and 
coordination  and  assessment.   During  the  first  nine  days  of  operation  the 
staff  was  augmented  piecemeal  with  additional  staff  which  were  tasked  through 
JTF  Chief  of  Staff  and  provided  by  FORSCOM  (CINCFOR) .   Second  U.S.  Army 
Chaplain  staff  normally  consists  of  one  COL  Staff  Chaplain,  one  LTC  Deputy 
CONUSA  chaplain,  one  SGM  senior  71M  Chaplain  Assistant.  The  LTC  Deputy 
chaplain  remained  for  rear  coverage  of  the  Second  U.S.  Army  Chaplains  office. 
Before  full  augmentation  status  reports,  area  coverage  plan  and  essential 
communication  was  sporadic. 

Following  augmentation  the  staff  consisted  of:  one  additional  COL  deputy 
JTF  chaplain;  one  LTC  administration,  plans  and  operations  chaplain;  two  LNO 
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chaplains,  LTC,  Catholic  and  Jewish  who  also  provided  denominational  area 
coverage;  and  one  CPT  chaplain  for  administration  and  resource  management. 
Non-commissioned  officers  included;  one  SGM,  two  SGTs  and  one  SPC.   One 
sergeant  was  actually  a  Navy  petty  officer  from  the  USS  Hunley.0^ 

Administrative  supervision  and  coordination  was  a  major  task.   A  total 
of  95  chaplains  and  74  chaplain  assistants  deployed  to  the  area  of  operations 
from  all  branches  of  service,  including  one  Canadian  chaplain.   The  Florida 
National  Guard  (FLNG)  was  not  a  part  of  the  JTF  but  the  JTF  Chaplain  was  the 
senior  technical  supervisor  for  the  FLNG. 

Operational  emphasis  during  Phases  I  and  II  changed  with  the  situation. 
During  Phase  I,  UMT's  provided  religious  support  to  military  personnel  who 
were  carrying  out  disaster  response  functions.   The  UMT's  assisted  with  food 
distribution,  debris  removal,  provided  water,  shelter  and  information  to 
victims.   In  the  course  of  providing  assistance  UMTs  provided  counseling  and 
comfort  to  victims.   In  several  cases,  civilian  victims  invited  UMTs  into 
their  private  homes  for  spiritual  counsel  and  prayer.   This  ministry  to 
civilians  raised  the  issue  of  the  legitimacy  of  religious  ministry  to 
civilians  in  disaster  response  operations.   (This  issue  will  be  covered  in 
greater  detail  in  Chapter  4). 

A  unique  initiative  offered  by  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  and  utilized  by 
the  JTF  Chaplain  was  the  provision  of  ten  UMTs  who  were  specially  trained  in 
trauma  ministry.   This  request  was  coordinated  with  the  JTF  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  request  was  made  through  JTF  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  FORSCOM  Chaplain  who 
tasked  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  (CPE)  trained  Chaplains  from  FORSCOM 
installations.   These  UMTs  were  designated  as  "Operation  Added  Dimension"  and 
were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  JTF  Chaplain.   (This  issue  will  be 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  4). 
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Chaplains  provided  religious  services  and  counseling  in  Life  Support 
Centers  (LSCs) .   LSCs  were  tent  villages  which  provided  shelter  for  the 
homeless.   During  Phase  I  chaplains  conducted  worship  services  specifically 
for  military  personnel  in  the  LSCs  and  civilians  were  free  to  attend.   During 
Phase  II,  as  LSC  support  was  civilianized,  military  personnel  were  withdrawn 
and  chaplains  coordinated  for  civilian  clergy  to  provide  religious  services 
for  the  majority  civilian  population  at  the  LSC.   During  Phases  II  and  III,  as 
local  clergy  and  counseling  professionals  recovered  from  their  own  crises  they 
assumed  the  primary  role  in  counseling  and  pastoral  care. 

Chaplains  involved  in  the  JTF  conducted  a  total  of  4  65  worship  services 
for  military  personnel  and  DOD  civilians  of  all  faiths  throughout  the  relief 
area  of  operations.   This  total  represents  136  Catholic,  306  Protestant,  7 
Jewish,  and  16  Denominationally  specific  services. 

A  unique  deployment  function  for  the  JTF  Chaplain  and  staff  was  the 
interaction  with  numerous  non-governmental  and  national,  state,  and  local 
religious  organizations.   Because  of  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  official 
religious  infrastructure  many  of  these  organizations  looked  to  the  JTF 
Chaplain  and  staff  for  coordination  to  send  relief  assistance  via  chaplain 
channels.   Even  though  this  is  traditionally  a  civil  affairs  function  these 
organizations  preferred  to  work  through  the  auspices  of  the  JTF  Chaplain. 

Two  local  level  liaison  and  coordination  efforts  were  of  significant 
importance.   The  Interfaith  Coalition  Committee  was  an  interfaith  "grass 
roots"  organization  that  cooordinated  the  relief  efforts  of  local  churches. 
The  "We  Will  Rebuild  Committee",  a  national  initiateve,  involving  all  aspects 
of  the  community  contained  the  Religious  Community  Committee  that  represented 
local  religious  organizations.   The  JTF  Chaplain  coordinated  through  these 
committees  to  provide  chaplain  support  where  needed. 
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The  inclusion  of  Catholic  and  Jewish  LNO  chaplains  provided  an 
additional  critical  liaison  with  key  persons  of  these  faith  groups  in  the 
local  community.   This  facilitated  initial  interaction  during  Phase  I  and 
enhanced  transition  during  Phases  II  and  III. 

Funding  support  requirements,  though  complicated,  was  accomplished  by 
the  JTF  Chaplain  and  staff  through  working  with  the  system  and  a  unique 
initiative.   The  senior  staff  Jewish  chaplain  worked  with  FEMA  and  the  Array 
Materiel  Command  to  negotiate  a  contract  for  Kosher  food  for  Jewish  military 
personnel.   The  ability  to  work  in  the  current  logistical/contracting  system 
was  vital  due  to  the  fact  that  operations  took  place  during  the  Jewish  high 
holy  days  of  Yom  Kippur. 

The  unique  funding  initiative  was  the  provision  of  a  chaplain  non- 
appropriated fund  grant  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  (OCCH) . 
This  grant  allowed  for  local  purchase  of  religious  supplies  to  support 
ministry.   Limitations  were  placed  on  the  fund  by  OCCH.   Religious  items  and 
Bibles  could  not  be  purchased  and  distributed  to  civilians. 

Other  logistical  concerns  included  electronic  equipment  (computers, 
printers,  modems),  cellular  telephones,  office  space  and  transportation. 
Although  these  logistical  issues  consumed  manpower  and  time,  without  them  the 
JTF  Chaplain  staff  could  not  have  functioned  effectively. 
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Chapter  4 

Lessons  Learned  for  Consideration 

The  lessons  learned  by  the  JTF  Chaplain  staff  present  several  issues 
that  could  be  developed  into  emerging  chaplain  religious  support  doctrine  and 
procedure  if  addressed  properly.   This  chapter  will  examine  five  areas  which 
were  important  during  JTF  /undrew  religious  support  operations  which  could  have 
significant  impacts  on  future  DDRO. 

Planning  For  DDRO 

Prior  to  executing  JTF  Andrew  operations  the  there  was  no  detailed 
chaplain  input  into  the  Second  United  States  Army  Military  Assistance  to  Civil 
Authorities  Plan.   The  only  input  into  the  plan  was  one  sentence  in  the 
personnel  annex  that  stated  that  "...Religious  Activities  will  be  established 
in  accordance  with  applicable  Service  instructions".33  AARs  sent  up  to 
FORSCOM  and  Second  Army,  stated  that  there  was  a  lack  of  a  "detailed  crisis 
reaction/disaster  relief  religious  support  Standing  Operating  Procedure 
(SOP)."34  (2A  AAR  TAB  C  p. 3)   The  JTF  chaplain  did  have  mobilization  plans  but 
they  did  were  not  applicable  to  issues  faced  in  South  Dade  County. 

It  is  understandable  that  because  each  disaster  response  operation  is 
unique  that  planning  is  difficult.  Were  any  lessons  learned  from  JTF  Hugo? 
Were  these  part  of  the  planning  considerations  for  future  DDROs? 

Fortunately  the  JTF  chaplain  staff  went  to  great  lengths  to  preserve  all 
lessons  learned  from  chaplain  support  operations.   Twenty  Six  Joint  Unified 
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Lesson3  Learned  System  (JULLS)  long  reports  were  filled  during  the  operation. 
These  covered  such  areas  as:  operations,  personnel,  logistics,  public  affairs, 
communications,  and  financial  management.   These  reports  were  entered  into  the 
JULLS  system  and  preserved. 

Other  lessons  learned  initiatives  included:  a  video  record  of  the 
ministry  performed  by  the  Added  Dimension  Teams;  and  augmented  video  support 
to  cover  chaplain  activities  due  to  the  limited  Public  Affairs  Office  assets. 

With  the  valuable  experience  of  the  JTF  chaplain  staff,  these  lessons 
learned  need  to  be  collated  and  developed  into  a  disaster  response  religious 
support  SOP  for  the  use  of  the  Second  Army  Chaplain  and  all  CONUSA  and  MACOM 
chaplain  planners.   CONUSA  and  MACOM  chaplains  must  work  together  during  non- 
crisis  periods  "to  develop  plans  which  are  mutually  supportive  and  which 

create  realistic  policies  for  times  of  crisis "35   Planning  for  future  DDROs 

will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  Supervisory  chaplains  also  train  to  deliver 
technical  control  and  supervision  of  UMTs  in  TF  configurations. 

* 

JTF  Chaplain  Personnel 

As  previously  mentioned  in  chapter  3,  the  JTF  chaplain  was  severely 
understaffed.   At  the  height  of  the  operation  the  JTF  senior  chaplain  was 
responsible  for  more  Unit  Ministry  Teams  than  are  located  at  the  largest 
military  installation  in  CONUS. 

The  administrative  load  on  the  JTF  chaplain  section  was  intensified  by 
several  factors:  numerous  non  -  governmental  religious  agencies  which  required 
assistance;  the  large  number  of  units  moving  in  and  out  of  the  area  of 
operation,  both  Federal  and  FLNG;  and  the  requirements  for  information  to  be 
reported  or  desiminated. 
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The  JTF  Chaplain  staff  was  located  where  it  had  ready  access  to 
operational  information,  decisions,  and  command  concerns.   As  the  senior  UMT 
of  the  TF  the  JTF  Chaplain  was  responsible  for  the  following: 

(1)  Standardization  of  religious  support  delivery. 

(2)  Coordination  for  denominational  coverage. 

(3)  Coverage  of  units  without  assigned  UMTs. 

(4)  Supply/ resupply  of  ecclesiastical  material. 

(5)  UMT  member  replacement,  as  required,  and 

(6)  Coordination  with  allied/sister  service  ministry.36 

The  key  personnel  issue  presented  by  the  JTF  chaplain  staff  was  the 
rapid  need  for  build  up  of  the  JTF  staff.   The  lag  time  between  request  and 
arrival  of  mobilization/ activation  was  too  long.   The  procedure  for  requesting 
personnel  also  presented  an  unnecessary  layering  of  channels. 

A  possible  solution  may  be  to  identify  designated  fillers  for 
augmentation  of  the  CONUSA  staff.   Having  designated  fillers  could  allow  for 
habitual  relationships,  response  planning  and  up  to  date  training.   This 
arrangement  would  also  allow  for  rapid  transition.   A  possible  alternative  is 
to  appoint  a  chaplain  planner  at  the  FORSCOM  chaplain  staff  who  could  be  the 
subject  matter  expert  on  DDRO.   This  chaplain  could  be  a  deployable  asset  to 
any  of  the  CONUSA  chaplains  that  are  appointed  as  JTF  Chaplains  to  provide 
assistance. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  the  assignment  of  Reserve  Component 
chaplains  as  designated  fillers.   This  arrangement  may  be  less  desirable  for 
the  administrative  functions,  but  it  would  be  highly  effective  to  have 
identified  Catholic  and  Jewish  liaison  chaplains  to  come  form  the  reserve 
components.   Depending  upon  the  location  there  may  be  a  substantial  need  for 
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Catholic  interface  with  local  clergy.   Local  clergy  interface  was  major  part 
of  the  relief  operation. 


Local  Clergy  Interface 

Due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  the  JTF  chaplain  and  chaplains  in 
particular  played  an  important  role  in  community  relations  projects.   The 
chaplain,  by  virtue  of  his/her  recognized  religious  role  as  a  leader  can  gain 
entrance  where  other  military  representatives  would  have  difficulty. 

In  particular,  working  with  local  religious  organizations,  the  JTF 
Chaplain  section  was  a  focal  point  during  the  early  phases  of  the  operation. 
As  the  local  religious  leaders  and  organizations  recovered  from  their  own 
disaster   experiences  they  were  able  to  transition  back  to  their  pastoral 
ministry.   However,  until  that  point  TF  chaplains  assisted  religious  leader's 
efforts  for  ministry  to  victims  in  crisis  needing  pastoral  care.   This  is  a 
vital  strength  of  civil  affairs,  one  that  cannot  be  accomplished  be  a  civil 
affairs  officer.   Though  the  JTF  Chaplain  himself  or  his  immediate  staff 
worked  as  a  focal  point  for  state  and  national  religious  organizations  it  was 
the  work  of  ten  Unit  Ministry  Teams  that  enhanced  ministry  at  the  local  level. 

Specialized  Unit  Ministry  Teams 

After  making  an  estimate  of  the  disaster  situation,  the  JTF  Chaplain 
determined  the  need  for  specialized  chaplain  support  the  mission.   This  was  an 
initiative  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains 
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The  specific  mission  for  these  teams  was  to  assist  other  counseling 
professionals  and  religious  care  givers  who  were  themselves  disaster  victims. 
The  teams  arrived  between  9  and  13  September. 

Assignments  were  made  throughout  the  disaster  area:  one  team  in  each  of 
three  LSCs,  one  team  in  each  of  two  local  hospitals,  three  teams  working  with 
churches  and  local  pastors  and  two  teams  working  with  the  Christian  Community 
Services  Agency  and  the  Inter  Faith  Disaster  Coalition.  These  teams  were 
assigned  to  the  JTF  Chaplain  and  could  be  managed  directly  to  where  they  were 
needed. 

The  evaluation  of  the  Added  Dimension  Teams  was  favorable,  but  could  be 
improved  in  terms  of  immediate  response.   The  teams  arrived  too  late  to 
provide  for  the  most  immediate  crisis  and  trauma.   The  first  team  did  not 
arrive  until  over  ten  days  after  the  JTF  was  formed.   In  the  AAR  the  JTF 
Chaplain  recommended  that  the  teams  be  deployed  in  two  phases:   Phase  I  would 
be  UMTs  trained  in  trauma  ministry  and  disaster  relief  for  the  first  week  to 
ten  days  and  Phase  II  UMTs  trained  in  family  life  ministry  and  CPE  after  the 
first  ten  days  until  the  completion  of  the  operation. ^' 

The  JTF  made  other  recommendations  to  facilitate  future  use  of  these 
teams.   UMTs  must  be  tracked  to  maintain  a  file  on  qualified  chaplains  and 
chaplain  assistants  who  could  be  mobilized.   Maintaining  a  file  could  provide 
ready  access  to  a  pool  of  qualified  UMTs  for  mobilization.   The  creation  of  a 
religious  support  Mobilization  Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowance  (MTDA) 
could  provide  for  specialized  teams  for  DDROs.38 

Before  any  decisions  can  be  made  about  future  use  of  specialized 
chaplain  ministry  to  civilians  a  fundamental  clarification  of  the  role  of 
military  chaplains  must  be  made.   JTF  Andrew  identified  a  central  issue  of  the 
legal  basis  for  chaplain  ministry  to  civilians. 
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Legal  Considerations  for  Ministry  to  Civilians 

JTF  Andrew  raised  questions  for  the  first  time  concerning  the  role  of 
chaplains  in  ministry  to  civilians.   The  issue  arose  as  a  result  of  a  picture 
that  appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald,  showing  a  chaplain  and  chaplain  assistant 
praying  with  a  disaster  victim.  As  the  JTF  Staff  Judge  Advocate  (SJA) 
explored  further  he  discovered  that  this  act  was  not  isolated,  but  that  in 
fact  Bibles  and  crosses  were  being  distributed  to  3ome  disaster  victims  as 
well. 

The  issue  raised  was  the  issue  that  religious  activities  are  prohibited 
under  the  Establishment  Clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  JTF  Chaplain  dated  30  September  the  JTF  SJA  clarified  the 


issue: 


The  Clause  in  essence,  bars  governmental  sponsorship 
of  religion.   In  determining  whether  certain  action 
or  conduct  is  in  violation  of  the  Clause,  the  courts 
have  generally  concluded  that  the  activity  is 
permissible  if  it  has  a  secular  purpose,  it's 
primary  effect  does  not  advance  religion,  and 
it  does  not  create  an  excessive  entanglement  of 

government  with  religion.  " 

The  JTF  SJA  concluded  that: 

In  the  instant  case,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the 
activities  in  question  are  in  furtherance  of  a  secular 
purpose  or  that  such  conduct  does  not  represent  the 
advancement  of  religion  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Rather,  it  is  clear  that  the  activities  are  intended 
to  address  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  disaster 
victims.   Consequently,  such  activity  is 

constitionally  prohibited.40 

The  JTF  SJA  cautioned  the  JTF  Chaplain  that  failure  to  operate  within 
the  constitutional  parameters  could  result  in  further  judicial  challenges  to 
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the  chaplaincy.41  He  reminded  the  JTF  Chaplain  that  the  constitutionality  of 
the  chaplaincy  was  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  pluralistic  military  community 
"not  the  needs  of  a  civilian  community,  even  under  the  unique  circumstances 
presented  here."*^ 

Following  the  conclusion  of  JTF  Andrew  operations  the  legal  issue  raised 
by  the  JTF  SJA  was  raised  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  level  to  the  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  (OJAG) .   In  a  memorandum  written  to  the  OCCH  dated 
23  November  1992,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  concurred  with  the  guidance  given 
to  the  JTF  Chaplain  during  operations  in  Florida.   OJAG  further  recommended 
that  chaplains  should  restrict  their  ministry  "to  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
and  secular  needs  of  soldiers  deployed  on  disaster  relief  operations  and 
refraining  from  any  official  involvement  with  civilian  disaster  victims  even 
that  of  a  secular  nature."^ 

The  legal  issue  is  a  fundamental  issue  for  chaplain  involvement  in  DDRO. 
Victims  of  the  disaster,  recognizing  the  chaplain  as  a  religious  or  spiritual 
representative  often  seek  spiritual  care.   The  majority  of  chaplains  would 
feel  obligated  to  minister  to  the  intense  needs  of  the  victims  especially  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  disaster.   It  is  totally  unreasonable  to  suggest  that 
chaplains  are  establishing  a  state  religion  when  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
disaster  victims.   It  is  also  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  chaplain 
refrain  from  any  involvement  with  civilians. 
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Chapter  5 
Implications  for  the  Chaplain  Planner 

Now  that  we  have  outlined  key  agencies,  and  players  in  the  civilian  and 
military  response  operations,  and  have  examined  a  case  study  of  religious 
support  operations  the  question  for  the  chaplain  planner  becomes  "What  are  the 
Implications?"  We  must  assume  that  we  can  have  very  little  impact  on  changing 
any  of  the  structures  above  the  CONUSA  and  MACOM  level.   There  may  always  be 
discussion  in  the  public  arena  about  the  effectiveness  of  FEMA  or  the 
abilities  of  the  military  in  DDRO.   At  the  highest  levels  religious  support  is 
an  ancillary  activity  at  best. 

In  the  planning  phase,  one  can  sense  that  the  problem  is  too  tough  to 
work,  thereby  relegating  DDRO  to  the  "backburner. "   The  fact  that  the  lessons 
learned  from  JTF  Hugo  less  than  three  years  ago  have  had  little  or  no  impact 
on  planning  indicates  that  it  is  easy  to  be  "overcome  by  events"  with  small 
staffs  and  many  demands  at  the  MACOM  and  CONUSA  levels.   The  events  of  JTF 
Andrew  demonstrate  that  DDRO  planning  must  be  put  on  the  "front  burner." 

As  indicated  in  the  case  study,  planning  and  preparation  must  be  done  so 
that  when  execution  takes  place,  problem  areas  have  been  highlighted  and 
solutions  recommended.   Standard  Operations  Plans  can  be  developed,  based  upon 
lessons  learned.   Planning  should  also  involve  training  to  develop  habitual 
relationships  and  associations. 

In  the  personnel  area,  Catholic  and  Jewish  chaplains  should  be 
designated  as  TF  augmentees  via  coordination  with  respective  commands  or 
reserve  component  headquarters.  Any  prior  identification  of  augmentation 
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staff  to  CONUSA  chpalain  staffs  will  facilitate  rapid  transition  to  effective 
operations  upon  activation  of  a  TF. 

The  JTF  chaplain  plays  an  important  role  in  coordination  with  local 
religious  agencies  and  leaders.   Current  Joint  doctrine  already  states  that 
the  chaplain  is  the  primary  staff  officer  to  provide  the  command  information 
on  local  religions.   Doctrinal  language  should  be  strengthened  concerning 
association  with  civil  affairs  teams  to  be  the  primary  liaison  with  non- 
governmental religious  organizations  at  the  local,  state  and  national  levels. 

The  next  aspect  in  dealing  with  the  question,  "What  are  the 
Implications?"  is  the  reality  of  the  needs  of  the  disaster  victims  themselves. 
Hurricane  Andrew  took  a  comparatively  low  toll  in  tenci3  of  human  life.   The 
shock  and  trauma  of  mass  casualty  for  victims  and  military  relief  workers  will 
exact  a  tremendous  toll.   The  unique  role  and  spiritual  solace  that  a  chaplain 
provides  is  the  important  element  when  dealing  with  death  and  trauma.   UMTs 
with  specialized  training  in  crisis  counseling,  trauma  and  death  and  dying 
will  be  ministry  multipliers  as  they  were  in  JTF  Andrew. 

The  Chaplain  Corps  should  review  the  role  of  the  military  chaplain  in 
DDRO  and  resolve  the  dilemma  that  currently  exists.   This  issue  needs  more 
than  superficial  attention  because  if  it  is  not  resolved  chaplains  are 
currently  recommended  by  the  highest  Army  legal  authority  to  have  no  official 
contact  with  the  victims  in  DDROs. 
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